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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowser. 
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ALARM IN THE NIGHT. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


7 P#RIKEKOLOPHUSTICON boolah bah!” 
‘ The speaker was an elderly lady who had 
missed her train and was detained, with two or three 
others, in the waiting-room at one of the railway 
junctions. The rest of the company looked at her 
with surprise, for they had never heard such an 
ejaculation before, and they doubted, perhaps, 
whether she had not taken leave of her senses. 
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‘‘ Perikekolophusticon boolah bah!” she repeated. 
‘‘ What can it mean? I hate these mysterious an- 
nouncements in the second column of the ‘ Times;’ 
just look at that!” holding up the obnoxious paper. 
‘What is it meant for? What wickedness does it 
conceal? Where secrecy begins villainy is not far 
off. There ought to be an Act of Parliament to pre- 
vent such things being published. If our country 
were like some countries, and our Government like 
some Governments, they would soon be put down and 
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the paper suppressed. Who knows but under these 
apparently unmeaning syllables some deep-laid plot 
may lie concealed for the subversion of our monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic, or an empire, 
even, in its stead? What do you think of it, Mr. 
Dickens: why don’t you give me your opinion?” 

The gentleman appealed to smiled and said he did 
not think there was much harm in the advertisement 
in question. But Mrs. Vipont shook her head im- 
— She was one of those ladies who like to 

now everything, and felt it quite an insult to her 
sex in general, and to herself in particular, that lan- 
guage should be thus employed only to conceal men’s 
thoughts. 

‘‘Harm or no harm,” she replied, ‘‘ these secret 
advertisements are aggravating. Look here again, 
‘No knocker, no scraper, no umbrella, mapzddnokx’ 
—a pretty announcement that in a rainy climate like 
ours. I should not be surprised, now, if that were 
put in by some burglar or other, to make an appoint- 
ment with his fellows for breaking into a house with 
sledge-hammers, false keys, and crowbars, and to 
murder people in their sleep, or frighten them to 
death, which would be almost as serious.” 

‘** Do you think so?” said another of the company, 
a young man with smooth features and a pair of 
spectacles. ‘‘Now, I always fancy those advertise- 
ments are the tender effusions of some hapless lovers 
who are debarred from the more open and affectionate 
expression of their sentiments, and whose sighs, as 
the poet Dryden says, are ‘ whispered by the warbling 
—’” “Poof! poof! squ-e-e-e-e-e!”? It was only 
an engine passing, but it interrupted the poetical 
quotation, and the speaker turned away in disgust 
without attempting to finish it. 

‘‘In my opinion,” said an old man of a more 
practical and prosaic turn of mind, ‘ these notices 
are mere trade quotations—the price of tallow, 
perhaps, for the information of agents on the Con- 
tinent who may be moving about and their address 
uncertain,—orders to buy, or to sell, or what not.” 

‘*T don’t agree with you,” Mrs. Vipont answered ; 
‘*I believe they emanate from conspirators, Free- 
masons, or Jesuits. I remember seeing one or two 
such in the ‘Times’ a short time before the last 
French Revolution broke out.” 

‘“‘ Very likely you did,”’ said Mr. Dickens; ‘‘ they 
appear almost daily. There is one consolation, at 
all events, and that is that most of these secrets are 
really no secrets at all. There is scarcely one of 
them that has not been or may not be interpreted if 
those who are skilled in such investigations choose 
to look into them. However artfully the message 
may be disguised, the clue can almost always be dis- 
covered and the mystery unravelled. Until the Act 
of Parliament which you referred to shall be passed, 
and the editor of our leading journal suspended, it is 
satisfactory to know that.” 

‘**T don’t believe anybody understands them,” said 
the lady, impatiently, ‘‘ not even the people who put 
them in, nor those who are supposed to read them.” 

“‘T can answer for it that even that may happen 
sometimes,’’ said Mr. Dickens. ‘‘ An instance of the 
kind came under my own notice not very long ago.” 

‘Indeed! Pray tell us about it.” 

‘It is rather a long story.” 

‘“‘So much the better, we have nearly an hour to 
wait yet; do let us have it.” 

Mr. Dickens, finding that the company were pre- 
pared to listen to him, began as follows. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


I was on my way home last autumn from a tour 
which I had been making in Normandy, and arrived 
by a late train at Dieppe, intending to cross over to 
England next morning, weather permitting. The 
clock struck one before I got to bed, and, being 
tived with my journey, I soon fell asleep. Between 
two and three in the morning I was disturbed. Tho 
night was pitch dark, but there was a faint light 
reflected into my room from the lamp in the court- 
yard of the hotel, and the outline of my window was 
printed on the ceiling of the room like a huge dis- 
torted skylight. It was blowing hard outside, but I 
only heard the distant murmur of the wind, my side 
of the house being well sheltered. Yet I fancied 
that I must have been disturbed in my sleep by its 
roaring. 

Before I had had time for much reflection, my 
attention was attracted by a strange moaning sound 
which seemed to be close to me; then a sharp cry 
rent the air, followed by loud exclamations of pain or 
terror, and then a series of most distressing sobs and 
groans fell upon my ear. The sounds were so near 
me that they seemed to be in my room, and, indeed, 
close to the head of my bed. I could even fancy 
that I felt the air vibrate, and I thrust out my hands 
in the darkness to feel whether any living object 
were near me from which such terrible sounds could 
emanate. After a short time the groans and excla- 
mations ceased, or nearly so, and I then called out, 
first in French and afterwards in-English, ‘‘ Who is 
there ?—what is the matter?” But I could obtain 
no answer, and presently the alarming sounds began 
again, and were louder and more harrowing than 
before. 

Ihad some matches in the room, but they were 
not within reach as I lay—or rather sat up—in my 
bed, and I did not like the idea of leaving it; but I 
presently mustered courage, and stepped on tiptoe 
towards the table, feeling anxiously before me till I 
reached it. I found my matches, struck at least half- 
a-dozen, which would only just flash up and go out, 
and, growing more and more nervous every moment, 
at length succeeded in procuring a light. As the 
match burned up, illuminating the whole chamber, 
it enabled me to see distinctly—that there was 
nothing unusual to be seen—nothing, at all events, 
that could account in any way for the mysterious 
and painful sounds which had alarmed me. 

I lighted my candle, and, after a careful survey of 
the apartment, observed that in the wall by my bed- 
side was a door communicating with another room. 
I came to the conclusion that there must be a bed on 
the other side of this door, touching it, perhaps, as 
mine did, and that it was occupied by some one who 
was in great pain, arising, it might be, from a sudden 
attack of illness. The groans and cries for help 
which continued to break forth while I was thus con- 
sidering, left me no alternative but to try and afford 
relief, so I at once tapped at the door and asked 
if any one were ill. Knock as I would, however, 
I could get no reply. So I partly dressed myself, 
and went forth in search of a night porter, or some 
one or other who might be waking in the hotel, to 
whom I might communicate my anxiety. 

On the staircase I meta tall, thin figure clad all in 
white, in point of fact a cook, candle in hand, and 
yawning fearfully, mounting slowly towards his bed- 
room. I had some difficulty in making him under- 
stand what it’ was that I wanted, he was so very 
sleepy. At length he seemed to apprehend a little of 
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my meaning, and with a gesture and a “‘ tenes m’sieur,” 
turned away suddenly and left me. After about ten 
minutes he returned, bringing with him another 
sleepy person, probably a waiter who had just risen 
from his bed, to whom I repeated my story; he also 
said, ‘‘ tenes m’sieur,” and retired. In course of 
time he returned with a third, who said and did 
likewise. Finally about a dozen of the strangest, 
most fantastic, weird-looking objects you could ima- 
gine “ found themselves” grouped around me in the 
corridor listening to my account of what had happened 
in or near my bedroom. The proprietor of the hotel, 
stout as a feather bed, wrapped in a flowered dressing- 
gown, the waiters in their drawers and slippers, a 
housemaid or two, a cook or two, in fact ‘nearly the 
entire establishment, in every possible variety of un- 
dress, were present, and expressed, by all sorts of 
strange ejaculations and remarks, their opinion of 
my story. At length I led the way to the bedcham- 
ber where I pictured to myself the subject of my 
solicitude lying upon his bed, or perhaps upon the 
floor, dying, if not already dead. The door was 
locked, but the landlord, by some process known to 
himself, opened it quite easily. There was a bed, as 
I had conjectured, near the door which communicated 
with my room, and on the pillow I could see from 
the distance a grey head and a pale face lying per- 
fectly still and quiet. The whole party entered the 
room in single file, forming a procession which 
reached from the door to the bedside; while I, 
beginning to feel uneasy on my own account, at 
having raised and introduced into another man’s 
toom such a spectral array as this, kept in the back- 
ground, or, to be plain with you, in the corridor, 
reconnoitering over the shoulders of the rest. The 
old gentleman, for sueh he evidently was, though I 
was not near enough to see his features, remained for 
some time unconscious of the intrusion, till the land- 
lord, finding that he could not rouse him with his 
voice, laid his hand upon him and shook him. He 
then woke up with a start and a sob, and appeared 
for a minute or two to be in great terror; he spoke 
English, and began to protest that he could explain 
everything, and that he was the victim of circum- 
stances, with other such expressions; and it was a 
long time before the landlord could satisfy him (for 
he was rather deaf) that no other motive had brought 
him to his room but a fear that he was ill. 

“No,” said the old gentleman, apparently much 
relieved—‘‘no; I am not ill; I have slept soundly; 
there is nothing the matter; I have not complained 
nor uttered a sound; why have you disturbed me?” 

As soon as I heard this I retreated at once to my 
own room, and closed and locked the door; it was a 
cowardly thing to do, but I confess I dared not face 
that regiment of excited men and women, who were 
beginning already to abuse each other, and who I felt 
sure would presently turn upon me, with the convic- 
tion that I had been playing a silly practical joke 
upon them. 

‘“‘Ou est done ce Monsieur?’ I heard them ex- 
claim, and the word “ Bétise bétise’? was repeated 
often in a variety of voices; then there were snarling 
sounds, as if, like Demosthenes, they had been taking 
lessons from the dogs in the pronunciation of the 
letter “‘r-r-r-r,” and mutual recriminations. Some- 
body was called a “great Turkey,” and told to “ go 
to bed,” which I have no doubt he would be very 
glad to do. I suspect it was the tall white cook, 
who had been, next to myself, the chief agent in the 
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disturbance ; however, hard words break no bones, and 
as no one seemed to know who I was, from whence I 
had issued, or to what ‘‘numéro”’ I had retired, I 
did not think it necessary to betray myself, and after 
a time they all withdrew, still chattering and com- 
plaining, to their beds, and I also went to mine. 

In the corridor, or it might be just inside my 
neighbour’s room, I am not sure which, I had taken 
up from the floor an envelope on which my name was 
written. I did not think much of it at the moment, 
supposing I had dropped it from the pocket of my 
coat, which I had flung hastily over my shoulder 
when I left my room ; but the next morning, when I 
was dressing, it attracted my attention as it lay upon 
the table where I had placed it. I took out the 
enclosure (the envelope had been opened previously), 
and to my great surprise discovered nothing but a 
copy of the English alphabet, with the same letters 
repeated in a different order, or rather disorder, 
under it. I did not recognise the handwriting, nor 
did I remember ever having seen the paper before ; 
but my name was upon the envelope olsinly enough, 
so I thought it might possibly belong to some other 
member of my family, and have come into my posses- 
sion by mistake. When I descended to the coffee- 
room I asked the waiter whether there was any other 
person of the name of Dickens in the hotel, and after 
he had made inquiry, he answered, ‘‘No;” but a 
gentleman who was sitting near me looked up so 
quickly and so anxiously at the moment, that I was 
on the point of speaking to him, when he rose up 
suddenly and left the room. I noticed the same 
gentleman, a man of about sixty years, perhaps, with 
a sad depressed look- and manner reading the 
‘Times’ newspaper in the afternoon, or rather the 
first page of it, and sighing dismally, asif he were in 
some great trouble. More than once I should have 
spoken to him, but every time that he caught my eye 
he seemed confused and anxious to avoid me; and 
of course I did not wish to intrude upon him, though 
I would gladly have cheered him up alittle if I could 
have done so, as he seemed to be quite alone. 

The following night I was again disturbed about 
the same hour as before, but by a different cause. As 
soon as I was fairly awake I became aware that 
some one was in my room witha light. The light 
was indeed so faint, or rather so carefully shaded 
from sight, that it was almost confined to one spot, 
like a ray from a dark-lantern. It served, however, 
to show me the form of a man standing near my 


| dressing-table, upon which I had laid my purse and 


watch and some other contents of my pockets when I 
undressed. The figure was busy with these articles, 
turning them over, as if making a selection ; and for 
a few seconds I lay still, watching him. I saw him 
take something, which from the sound I thought 
must be a letter, and after examining the address, 
clasp it eagerly in his hand; and then he turned to 
leave the room, walking with stealthy steps and 
carefully shading the light from my eyes with his 
hand. 

I was determined not to be robbed in this manner, 
and, slipping hastily out of bed, eontrived to reach 
the door and intercept his retreat, almost before he 
knew that he had been observed. In his surprise he 
dropped the candle and with a sudden gasp or 
exclamation stood still before me, making no effort to 
escape, and presently began to sob hysterically. I 
closed and locked the door, and then, as quickly as I 
could, lighted my candle. To my great surprise and 
FFF 2 
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sorrow I found that the person I had detected was no 
other than the sad old gentleman whom I had noticed 
in the coffee-room reading the ‘‘ Times,” as I have 
told you. 

I perceived immediately that my watch and purse, 
with one or two rings, were lying on the table 
undisturbed ; it was evident, therefore, that this was 
no common thief. 

‘‘ What have you taken?” I asked ; ‘‘ what motive 
had you in coming to my room ?”’ 

I felt very sorry for the poor man, he seemed in 
such distress, and I suppose something in my look 
or tone of voice made him aware of it. 

“*T will tell you,” he said, ‘if you will only be 
silent and promise not to betray me. I am the most 
unfortunate of men; but I will tell you everything 
and then throw myself upon your mercy. I am 
entirely in your power, but if you believe my story 
you will be sorryfor me. Iam quite innocent of any 
wrong in this matter—as mnocent as yourself—and, 
I might say, even more so!” 

‘* How can that be?” I asked. 

‘‘ See,” said he, ‘‘this is the only thing I have 
robbed you of, and this is mine, not yours!” and 
he showed me the envelope with my name upon it. 

“Then why did you not claim it?” I asked; 
‘you saw it in my hand yesterday. Why did you 
not ask for it?” 

‘‘T dared not, and I am going to tell you why.” 

‘How came my name upon it ?” 

“Tt is my name, not yours—or rather mine as well 
as yours.” 

‘But the waiter told me your name was Pierce, 
not Dickens.” 

“ Pierce is the name I go by here. 
down, I will explain everything.” 

He seated himself by my bedside, wrapped in a 
travelling rug which I lent him, for he was shivering, 
as much from nervousness, perhaps, as from the 
cold, and told me his story in a few words. 

He was a banker’s clerk, high up, of long stand- 
ing, and very much respected in his house. He had 
—or, I may say, has—a son grown up and a 
daughter. The former had been idle and unsteady 
until about a year ago; he had held one or two 
situations and lost them from misconduct. At length 
he seemed determined to reform, and as he had never 
been suspected of anything worse than unpunctuality 
and inattention to business, his father consented, 
upon his earnest promise of good conduct, to apply 
for a situation for him in the bank and under his 
own immediate supervision. For a time the young 
man went on well, but he grew weary of the confine- 
ment, and often talked of emigrating, a proposal to 
which, as he was his only son, the father would not 
listen for a moment. 

At length one day the son disappeared, and a 
letter arrived by post next morning from Liverpool, 
saying that he was on the point of sailing for New 
York, begging forgiveness for the secrecy and sud- 
denness of his departure, which he could only justify 
on the plea that he knew it would be useless to ask 
his father’s consent. The letter was full of good 
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resolutions and affectionate promises, but before they 
could reply to it he had sailed. 

Here I would have comforted the old man with 
the prospect of seeing his son at home again after a 
time, and probably in prosperous circumstances, but 
he interrupted me. 

‘You have heard nothing yet,” he said, and then 





proceeded to tell me, with faltering words and burn. 
ing tears, that a day or two after the departure of his 
son it was found that a sum of money, amounting to 
several hundred pounds, which had been entrusted to 
him in the course of his duties, was missing. It 
ought to have been paid to the account of one Sydney 
Smith at a certain bank, but had never been delivered 
there—in a word, his son was a defaulter. Tho 
father, too, was implicated; indeed, the onus rested 
upon him, for it was he who had entrusted the young 
man with the money, and had sent him on his 
errand, and no one else in the bank knew that he 
had done so. Therefore he could only justify him- 
self by-accusing his son, and even then he had no 
proof to offer, and could not be sure that he would 
be exonerated. The poor old man, as soon as he 
learnt what had happened, seemed to have lost his 
better judgment. He took immediate steps to raise 
money, by the help of his friends, to replace that 
which was lost, but felt that until this was done he 
could. not face his principals nor his fellow-clerks, 
and he seems to have thought that by absenting 
himself on some fictitious plea the inquiry might be 
deferred and exposure avoided. In a fit of nervous- 
ness and alarm (such as I plead guilty to myself when 
I ran away from the Frenchmen) he took train and 
came at once to Dieppe; at the same time he assumed 
another name, and for greater security would not 
even allow his daughter to write to him, but con- 
trived a plan of communication by means of adver- 
tisements in the ‘‘ Times,” in which the letters were 
to be so transposed as to be incomprehensible (as 
they imagined) to any one who was not acquainted 
with the key. That key he had lost; he saw it in 
my hands, but dared not ask for it. It had boen 
placed in an envelope for him by his daughter, who 
had thoughtlessly, but very naturally, written his 
real name upon it. He feared that if he should ask 
me for it it would be the means of his betrayal. He did 
not know me, of course, or I hope he would have had a 
better opinion of me. The “ Times” of the previous 
day had a few lines in the second column which he 
was sure were meant for him, but he could not 
decipher them. The poor man’s anxiety again got 
the better of his discretion, and he adopted the 
means which I have described to recover possession 
of the all-important document, of which, as he truly 
remarked, I had robbed him, rather than he me. 

I need not tell you that I exonerated him at once 
from all blame, and promised that,whatever happened, 
I would keep his secret. I should have gone on to 
offer my assistance in arranging matters for him at 
home, but he interrupted me. 

“Oh, if I could but see the ‘ Times,’” he said. 
‘‘T will go down to the coffee-room and fetch it, 1 
cannot wait till morning to read the message.” 

He did so (I would have gone with him but that I 
feared to meet the cook again upon the stairs), and 
returned clasping the paper in his trembling hands. 

‘There is your key,” I said, “ take it, and may it 
bring you good news!” 

“Oh, help me!” he exclaimed, “you know all 
about it, I have no secrets now from you; help me to 
make it out, the letters all seem to swim before my 
eyes.” 

The advertisement did indeed look formidable. I 
have it in my pocket-book, and can show it you: here 
it is. 

“ Zmmh slkg Dtccrlk yg fmdl rmdl msbv t dygctel 
fmdl rmdl te msfl. Tzslg.” 
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‘‘Now for the key,” I said, “but, what is this? 
the envelope is empty.” 

‘Tt must have fallen upon the floor,’’ said my poor 
friend, and he stooped down and groped about for it 
with trembling fingers. 

But no, it had not fallen to the floor ; search as we 
would we could not find it. By what chance it had 
been mislaid, or where it was gone to, I have never 
discovered to this day. I scarcely know which of the 
two was more distressed, poor Mr. Dickens (the other 
Dickens) or myself. After turning over all my papers 
to no purpose we sat down and looked at each other 
in despair. Then suddenly I remembered what I 
have already mentioned to you, that by patience and 
perseverance nearly all puzzles of this description 
might be interpreted, and I resolved to try what I 
could make of it. I took up the paper and read the 
letters backwards and forwards for some time with- 
out approaching any nearer to their meaning. At 
length an idea struck me. I had read how the first 
clue to the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Assyria had been obtained by observing the 
recurrence of certain letters and words and names; 
such as “‘ Xerxes, king of kings, son of Darius, king 
of kings,” etc. It was indeed magna componere parvis ; 
but the hint was practical. The last word in this 
secret message was most probably the name or signa- 
ture of the sender; it began with a capital, and con- 
sisted of five letters. 

“What is your daughter’s name ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Agnes,” he replied, without raising his head. 

I was sure of it now, and wrote down the disguised 
letters with the real ones under them, thus— 

T.ss.l.¢g 
Agnes 
I then observed that the third word in the riddle 
also began with a capital. His son’s name he had 
told me was Matthew, and this word had seven 
letters, of which the third and fourth were identical, 
so I wrote down— 
mDieanLk& 
Matthew 
With the clue thus obtained, I went on, without saying 
anything to my friend, to the other words of the 
puzzle, and wrote down the first line thus— 
Zmmh slkg Dtccrlk yg fmdl rmdl 
news Matthew s meh me 

It was easy to guess that the last three words were 
“is come home;”’ and this gave me double o for the 
first. ‘‘ Good news,”’ I cried out in ecstacy. ‘‘ Matthew 
is come home.” 

I could scarcely persuade Mr. Dickens that I was 
not deceiving him; he was too much agitated to 
trace the process by which I had arrived at this 
result, but sat down by me and watched while I de- 
cyphered the rest, which with this enlarged clue was 
quickly done. If you will take the trouble to look it 
over, you will easily be able to make it out. I was 
able to tell my dear friend, for such he is now, that 
the money was found; there had been a mistake 
about it, which was now set right. You will not 
expect me to describe his emotion, nor to tell you 
how, after his first transports of delight and gratitude, 
he read the welcome message again and again, and 
blessed me for the assistance I had rendered. It was 
painful to see him sobbing and gasping ; for he had 
some kind of asthmatic affection which would account 
in part for the distressing sounds to which he had given 
utterance on the previous night, when he was so 
troubled in his dreams. But he grew calm at last, 
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and went to his bedroom for the short remainder of 
the night. 

We crossed over to Newhaven together next morn- 
ing, caring little for a stormy passage; and the fol- 
lowing day I had a letter from my friend in London, 
telling me all about it. The ship in which his son 
had sailed had put back in consequence of heavy 
gales. Matthew had returned home while she was 
refitting, and had then heard for the first time of the 
supposed embezzlement. It proved, on inquiry, 
that he had carried the cheque to the wrong bank, 
and it had been entered there to the credit of a 
stranger, another Sydney Smith—there are so many 
of them. Of course it was soon set right, and 
Matthew Dickens, instead of going abroad, settled 
down at his old desk, and is going on now contentedly 
and well. 

‘‘You keep up your acquaintance then?” one of 
the party asked. 

“Yes, indeed; they are very delightful people, 
Miss Dickens particularly so. I spent last Christmas 
with them, and have been there several times since. 
In fact, I am engaged to be married to the lady who 
contrived the advertisement.” 

‘Really? How interesting! That accounts for 
you being able to read it—sympathy, you know. 
Then there is some good in the second column 
of the ‘Times’ after all?” 

‘‘T hope so, indeed,” said Mr. Dickens. 

They all hoped so, and shook hands with him one 
by one, offering their congratulations. 





UTOPIAS, OR SCHEMES OF SOCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


XIV.—KARL MARX AND THE INTERNATIONAL (continued). 


* the same year in which Lassalle breathed his 
last, and about a month after this important event 
in the history of Socialism, the public inauguration 
of the International Association took place, in St. 
Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, and during the winter 
months of 1864-5 a great many members were en- 
rolled, in consequence of the active operations of 
the society and its affiliated branches. 

The first annual congress was held in 1865, and 
delegates from several Kuropean countries appeared 
on the occasion. Mr. Howell, in the article already 
referred to, complains of the predominating influence 
of the ‘‘ foreign element,” which could hardly be 
avoided in an “international association,” of which 
Karl Marx was undoubtedly, for good or for evil, the 
ruling spirit. 

Mr. Howell calls him, rather contemptuously, a 
‘““German ‘doctor’ named Karl Marx,’’ whereas 
Karl Marx isthe real chief of the Socialist world, and 
is a man of European notoriety. 

‘Whatever follies or blunders the International 
may subsequently have been guilty of or have com- 
mitted, its early object was to bring men of different 
countries together for practical purposes; and the 
majority of those who were its ‘founders’ were well- 
informed and moderate men,” says Mr. Howell. 
Having for its object, as its title implies, ‘‘ a grand 
fraternity of peoples,” it turned its attention from 
the very first to social rather than political questions, 
seeking an amelioration of the labourer’s condition in 
the reduction of the hours of toil, the rise of wages, 
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the prevention of an introduction of foreign labour 
in case of strikes, and its chief aim was “to have a 
perfect understanding with all men whose prospects 
are in peace, in industrial development, in freedom 
and human happiness all over the world.” 

The original programme laments the fact that the 
condition of the masses had not improved in the same 
ratio as the wealth of the upper and middle classes, 
and it points out the existence of deep distress and 
social misery side by side with enormous wealth and 
extravagant luxury. It regards as a hopeful sign 
the extension of Factory Acts for the protection of 
labour, and the development of co-operation as the 
earnest of further social reforms. ‘To secure them 
it counts on the power of numbers, and the “ bond 
of brotherhood,” which finds in union strength, and 
lays down as the principle for common action ‘that 
the International Association, and all societies and 
individuals adhering to it, will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the bases of their conduct 
towards each other and towards all men, without 
regard to colour, creed, or nationality.” 

It states its intention also to struggle ‘‘ for equal 
rights and duties of all men, on the ground that 
rights carry with them corresponding duties, the one 
as sacred as the other.”* It recognises that the 
emancipation of the working classes must be brought 
about by their own effort, and that the economic de- 
pendence of the labourer on the owner of the mono- 
poly in the instruments of labour, which are the 
sources of livelihood (¢.¢., the landed proprietors and 
the employers), is ‘“‘the foundation of servitude in 
every form, of social distress, mental degradation, 
and political subjection; that the economic eman- 
cipation of the labouring classes, therefore, is the 
great object to which every political movement must 
become subservient as the means to an end.” 

The two next congresses, at Geneva and Lausanne, 
were engaged mainly in registering the principles 
laid down by Kerl Marx in his London programme, 
when the discussion of abstract principles on politics 
and religion and social theories, on property and 
kindred subjects, alienated the more practical and 
less philosophical members of the International, espe- 
cially the English labourers. The withdrawal of the 
common-sense, matter-of-fact section of the Associa- 
tion had for its effect that moderate counsels were no 
longer or less distinctly heard than heretofore, and 
in the next congress, at Basle, the men of ‘‘ fantastic 
theories’ decreed—(1) ‘‘that the community pos- 
sesses the right to abolish all individual realised 
property, and to transform it into common property ; 
and (2) that it is in the interest of the commonwealth 
that such a transformation should take place; in 
other words, that the institution of private property 
had best be abolished altogether. One more strictly 
cecumenical congress of the society took place after 
that at the Hague, at which the International, as a 
whole, ceased toexist, owing to dissensions among the 
delegates, and since then, notwithstanding some 
attempts made to resuscitate the society, it seems to 
have lost its former prestige and terror as an 
organised institution. 

Nevertheless its two leading ideas—(1) the solid- 
arity of interest among the labourers all over the 
world, and (2) the consciousness of strength in their 
united effort to bring about the emancipation of 
labour from its subjection to capital, continue to 
occupy the minds of the working classes, and influence 





* “Nineteenth Century,” pp, 29, 30. 
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the debates and resolutions of the Social Democracy in \ 
the present day. 

It would, therefore, be the height of folly to under. 
rate the latent power of the nearly extinct Inter- 
national to become at any moment the rallying-point 
of labourers of various countries should some unfore- 
seen political event or strong social commotion serve 
as the impulse for such an organisation. The main 
principles of the International are likely to find 
acceptance when social disorder and social distress 
among the labouring people prepare the ground for 
social agitation. The fact that the number of its 
paying adherents was ridiculously small from the be- 
ginning, that its means were insignificant, and that 
very few prominent men have at any time joined its 
ranks, have been noted to show the absurdity of the 
dread which its secrecy inspired as quite out of pro- 
portion’to the magnitude of its real danger. 

The danger is not to be sought in the strength of 
the organisation in wealth and importance, but in the 
sullen dissatisfaction of the thousands who are ready 
to listen toits voice, and to march at its bidding. The 
prophecy of the great German economist, Thiinen, 
threatens to be fulfilled in his own country at the pre- 
sent moment. ‘If once the people, roused out of 
their slumber, shull ask the question; and seek prac- 
tically to solve it, What is the natural reward of 
labour? a conflict is likely to ensue which, it is to 
be feared, may spread destruction and barbarism 
throughout Europe.” 

It is the dread of this which spreads dismay 
throughout Germany, and leads to the adoption of 
measures against it which are inadequate for the 
purpose. 

This exaggerated fear of Socialism, almost amount- 
ing to national frenzy, will probably lead to severe 
measures of repression. But this, so iar from averting 
the impending danger, will only turn the sore inwards. 
Ideas cannot be conquered by police regulations, but 
by intellectual weapons. Popular movements of this 
sort are not to be put down by main force. In the 
words of one of the most strictly conservative oppo- 
nents of Socialism in Germany :— 

‘There is one condition which can kill the Inter- 
national, and only one :—WSatisfaction, contentment of 
the masses of the people, in securing for them a propor- | 
tionate increase tn the enjoyment of the blessings of culture# 
and the benefits arising from the growth of national 
productivity.” 

This leads us in the last place to inquire what are 
the latest demands of the Social Democracy. The 
Gotha programme of the German Labour Party gives 
an official reply. It contains the resolution of the 
united Socialistic parties, and represents the common 
opinions of the International and Social Democracy of 
Germany as inspired by Karl Marx. 

In the first ma it states in full the Socialistic, or 
rather Communistic principles, and then points out 
the practical aims of the Geinen Social Democracy. 
In the next place it specifies in detail the bases of the 
Socialistic State and enumerates the demands of the 
party on our present society. 

The principles are stated as follows :— 


—_— 


‘* Labour is the source of all wealth and all culture, and as in 
general productive labour is only possible through society, hence 
to society—i.e. to all its members—belongs the aggregate product 
of labour, with the universal duty of work according to equal 
right, to each according to his reasonable wants. 

‘*In the present society the means of labour are a monopoly of 
the capitalist class; the dependence of the labouring class in cou- 
sequence thereof is the cause of misery and slavery in every form. 
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‘‘The liberation of labour requires the conversion of the means 
of labour into the common property of society, and the regula- 
tion of the aggregate labour by the community, with utilisation 
for the common benefit and equitable distribution of the product 
of labour. 

‘The liberation of labour must be the work of the labouring 
class, in opposition to which all other classes are only a reac- 
tionary mass. 

‘* Starting from these principles, the Socialist labouror party 
of Germany strives, with all legal means, after the free state and 
the Socialist society, the destruction of the brazen law of wages 
by means of abolishing the system of wages-labour, the removal 
of spoliation in every form, and of every social and political 
inequality. 

‘The Socialist labourer party of Germany demands, in order 
to pave the way for the solution of the social question, the 
establishment of Socialistic co-operative societies for production, 
aided by the State and under the democratical control of the 
labouring people. The productive associations are to be called 
into existence for the purposes of manufacture and agriculture 
to such an extent that out of them may arise the Socialistic 
organisation for labour in common.” 


The bases of the Socialistic State are stated to be, in 
brief: universal suffrage, voting being compulsory 
on all from their twentieth year; direct legislation 
by, and free administration of, justice for the people, 
who are also to decide on questions of peace and war, 
are all to bear arms and to form a National Guard ; 
the abolition of all laws interfer:‘ng with the free 
expression of opinion; equal, universal, and com- 
pulsory education for all, free of charge, in State 
institutions ; and finally religion is to be declared a 
matter of private opinion. 

The demands on existing society are simply the 
utmost extension of political rights and liberties; 
with the abolition of indirect taxation, a progressive 
income-tax, freedom of combination, a normal 
labour day, protection of women and children working 
in factories, and sanitary measures and State super- 
vision affecting all who labour in mines, workshops, 
and manufactories; the legal responsibility of em- 
ployers for injuries received by working men in the 
performance of their duties; the regulation of prison 
labour, and complete independence in the administra- 
tion of all funds for the relief and support of 
labourers, 

Such are the actual demands, and the social 
theories on which they are based, of the best edu- 
cated association of labourers in modern Europe, 
more or less under the tutorship of the most scientific- 
ally trained of all Socialist writers, Karl Marx. 

An able work on ‘Social Architecture,” written 
by ‘an exile from France,” and giving a clear and 
painstaking account of the general demands of con- 
temporary Socialism, summarises the guiding prin- 
ciples upon which the demolition and reconstruction 
of society is to be brought about as follows :— 


1. Abolition of money, inheritance, and private property. 
2. Restriction of the isolated household, and development of the 
associated home. 3. Freedom of sexual unions. 4. Compul- 
sory and equal sharing of all physical labour. 5. Economical 
arrangements for the prevention of waste. 6. Organisation of 
labour. 7. Equal division of the means of existence and enjoy- 
ment. 8. Universal diffusion of education, science, and arts. 


This is the final resultant of all the Utopian dreams 
and social speculations which have passed in review 
before the reader’s mind in perusing the series of 
papers of which this forms the last. 


We have wandered now over three hundred years 
of social scheming, from More to Marx, from the 
Reformation and the revival of learning to the first 
Revolution and its two successors, and thence to the 
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present day. We have seen the same seething among 
the masses, the same longing for a change, the same 
recurrence of social upheavals occurring periodically, 
preceded or accompanied by the appearance of social 
innovators and reformers, mostly men of social rank, 
a higher culture, and moral earnestness, who have 
given voice to the people’s hopes and wishes, and in 
their writings and agitation producing after many 
days some of the good results they aimed at, though 
in fragmentary instalments. 

We have seen, moreover, Socialism adapting itself 
to the various forms of societies, keeping pace with 
the historical developments of peoples, moving with 
the times, until we find it culminating in the gradual 
evolution of the most abstract form of Socialism in 
the present day. Its doctrines are now stated in 
precise formulas by Marx, and its demands pre- 
ferred in terms bordering on legal technicality in the 
programme of Gotha. Utopian fictions have deve- 
loped into Socialist facts, vague speculations have 
assumed the form of theorems, and the hazy concep- 
tions of the earlier authors of Utopias have been 
crystallised into hard dogmas which challenge refuta- 
tion or acceptance at the hands of economists and 
statesmen. It does by no means follow that claims 
pragmatically preferred, as in the last manifesto of 
the Labour League at Gotha, deserve, on this 
account, more attention than the more vague 
demands of earlier Socialists, or that the dogmatising 
theories of Karl Marx contain less mischievous error 
than the less confident assertions of his predecessors. 
The superiority of tho most recent forms of Uto- 
pianism over previous schemes of social improvement 
consists in their more systematised and tangible 
manner of stating grievances and demanding redress, 
in formulating theories and suggesting legislative 
measures which admit of serious criticism and 
practical treatment, and make it possible, at least 
to politicians, economists, and philanthropists, to 
meet Socialism with arguments, and measures to 
remove grievances real or supposed, to give in fine a 
scientific reply to erroneous doctrines propounded 
with intended scientific precision. 

In another place the attempt has been made to 
show the fallacy contained in Marx’s theory of value, 
which he himself regards as the keystone of his 
system, aswell as the supposed axiomatic truth which 
appears in the first sentence of the Gotha programme, 
that ‘‘labour is the source of all wealth and all 
culture.”’ * 

This is not the place to enter into a controversy on 
these theories. Suffice it to say, not to weary the 
reader with economic disquisitions, that mental in 
addition to manual labour, the directing head as well 
as the working hand, are required for the production 
of all valuable commodities; that the products of 
nature add to the wealth of nations; and that the 
value of all commodities must in a measure depend 
on the social circumstances of time and place, and the 
varying condition of the individuals who require 
them. Moreover, to make the time required for the 
production of commodities the only standard mea- 
sure of their value, and to say, as does Marx, that 
the value of any article is tantamount to the time 
spent in manufacturing it, would lead to the absurd 
result that the most indolent men, in wasting the 
greatest possible amount of time over their work, 





* In the author's work on Socialism, Rook i. chap. iii., specially p. 31 
et seq., on Value. Also cf. Book iii. chap. vi. on the general system of 





Karl Marx, p. 164 et seq. 
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produce the most valuable commodities. Indeed, 
Marx would reply that it is ‘‘ average social labour,” 
both as to time and quality, which forms the stan- 
dard; but such an average it is impossible to strike 
owing to the varying capacities of human beings in 
different countries and placed in different circum- 
stances. In addition to which it has to be remembered 
that all work done, even without a wasteful expendi- 
ture of time in the course of production, is not of 
equal utility; it is important to value labour done 
not only by what is actually produced in many hours, 
but also by the usefulness or uselessness of the com- 
modities so produced, whether in our own society, 
governed by the laws of supply and demand, or in 
the prospective Socialist community, with its stereo- 
typed normal wants and supplies for each indivi- 
dual. 

The risk of producing valueless commodities is 
now borne by the capitalist ; society would have to 
bear such losses in a state of Communism, and all 
alike would suffer accordingly. With regard to the 
demands put forward by the Gotha programme, 
whilst some are of a moderate nature, and others, 
like most of the points of the People’s Charter in this 
country, are likely to be granted before the close of 
the century, although they meet with virulent oppo- 
sition now, still others, tending, as they do, to estab- 
lish an unmitigated Communism, seriously inter- 
fering with the exercise of individual liberty, and 


removing the incentives for exertion and frugality, | 


do not commend themselves to the practical good 
sense of the majority of mankind. In the absence of 
any appeal to a higher moral and religious en- 
thusiasm of humanity and self-devotion for the 
common good, such as the less scientific social inno- 
vators presupposed in their schemes, it is impossible 
to see how a Socialistic community, such as the 
authors of the programme anticipate, could ever 
exist at all, much less surpass in prosperity and 
happiness our present society. 

The appointment to each individual of a sufficiency 
of means ‘‘ according to his reasonable wants,” and 
the allotment of work to be done in return by him 
“according to equal right,” by Socialistic State 
authority, to secure an equitable distribution of 
labour and enjoyment, will appear to our readers as 
hopelessly Utopian as any of the least scientific 
schemes, and more so than some of those which have 
now been considered in order. 

Still, with the growth of intelligence among the 
labourers themselves, and the increased interest felt 
for their welfare among those in authority, with the 
growing consciousness of social duty of individuals 
towards the community, and the reciprocal duty of all 
classes, high and low, towards each other, many 
social reforms will become possible, and those, or at 
least some of those, results which are aimed at in 
Utopias will be attained, though in a different form 
from that anticipated by their promoters. 

Thus, ¢.g., the “fanaticism of association,” as it 
has been called, may be productive of a healthy 
growth of the co-operative system in manufactures, 
and instead of ‘‘a federation of autonomic and land- 
owning communes,’ we may witness a gradual de- 
velopment of co-operative farming, the beginnings 
of which we are watching at the present moment. 

Thus, too, time and the logic of facts will correct 
some of the startling axioms put forward with so 
much assurance by Socialists, whilst some of the 
unpalatable truths announced by them will at last 





meet with reluctant acceptance and bear fruit in 
social reforms. The repeated complaints of successive 
Socialisms all point to the same social evils; the faulty 
distribution of property, the increasing gulf between 
rich and poor, the waste and monotony of labour, 
the extravagancies of wealth, depopulation of the 
country, and crowding into large cities of the poor, 
the helplessness of the latter in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and the tyranny of capital. The responsibility 
of society to protect the poor against the iron fate 
which renders them impotent in the attempt to 
raise themselves, the claim of all to an equal share 
of happiness, the necessity of reform in education for 
that purpose, and of State help to encourage co- 
operation—such and similar recurring demands seem 
to point to a natural instinct in the human heart, at al! 
times and in all places, to seek a remedy for the 
same social disease. The symptoms of what has been 
called the ‘‘ great malady of the nineteenth century” 
have appeared in every great and stirring epoch of 
human history. 

Such social phenomena reappearing at stated 
times, like certain periodical convulsions of nature, 
are the proper study of social science and Christian 
philanthropy, so as to provide against social catas- 
trophes by timely social improvements. The proper 
attitude towards Socialism is to regard it as a move- 
ment of mankind towards progress which requires to 
be checked and to be conducted into safe channels. It 
may be moderated by the friends of humanity, it can- 
not be stifled. It is not well at one time to depreciate 
its force and tendency, treating it with indifference 
and contempt, and then again during sudden panics 
to be frightened beyond measure by the appearance 
of the ‘‘ red spectre ” of a Communist republic. 

At all times Socialism is rampant where society is 
disorganised ; it is most powerful in Germany now 
because, as one of its opponents tells us, ‘‘in no 
country is the war of classes so openly declared as it 
is in Germany.” It reflects at all times the worst 
abuses of society at the time of its reappearance, and 
perhaps its irrational demands for perfect equality at 
this moment may be only the counterpart of that love 
of inequality which Matthew Arnold has lately told 
us “‘ is really the vulgarity in us, and the brutality, of 
admiring and worshipping the splendid materiality” 
of the age, which seeks in self-indulgence its highest 
good. And so, too, the antagonism of modern 
Socialists towards religion, which is one of the most 
deplorable aspects of the movement, reflects the 
materialistic and irreligious tendency of the times. 
At the same time it has to be remembered that it 
is against religionists who would make religious 
ministers a sort of ‘‘spiritual police” to keep the 
people in order, rather than against religion as such, 
that most Socialists direct their attacks. 

But it is to be hoped that this unreasonable and 
virulent opposition to religion is only a passing 
phase of modern Socialism, and that with increased 
efforts of ministers of religion to promote the true 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the people, the 
irreverent tone of the Socialistic press* and the vitu- 





* The tendency to give religion a certain place may be traced in the 
following passages from the work on “Social Architecture” referred to 
already : ‘‘ All great social reformers have at all times availed them- 
selves of the religious feelings and convictions of their fellow-men ; and 
as there never was, nor ever can be, a rational system of religion that 
does not preach the mutual love of all men, the close and intimate 
relation between Communism and religion justifies the endeavours which 
social reformers have made to harmonise religion with Communism.” 
An article advising a eonciliatory tone towards religion has also lately 
appeared in the ‘‘ Zukunft,” the most thoughtful and philosophical 
organ of the Socialist party in Germany. 
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erative effusions of Socialistic leaders will cease, as 
it becomes more and more recognised among them 
that true religion is the foundation of social morality, 
and therefore of social happiness. 

But Socialism not only reflects in lurid colours social 
disease and decay, it becomes also the interpreter of 
some of the best aspirations of the race, though the 
means adopted for their realisation may be imprac- 
tical, and the schemes proposed for the solution of 
social enigmas may be comparatively worthless. 

The International itself thus becomes the interpreter 
of the great principle which has come to the surface in 
the minds of menof late, 7.¢., the solidarity of the whole 
human race. It has taught the people of Europe as 
well as the working classes that benevolent reciprocity 
allied to ‘industrial rivalry without acrimony and 
envy,” are likely to promote the prosperity of nations, 
and that ‘‘ international feuds (whether in actual or 
commercial warfare) are the greatest enemies to pro- 
gress and to the amelioration of the masses of the 
people.” 

Whilst admitting, therefore, to use the words of a 
Quarterly Reviewer, whom no one will suspect of 
Socialistic tendencies, that this ‘‘ germ of good” in 
Socialism has often been ‘‘ mixed from the very first 
with evil elements, which have at times displayed 
themselves in extraordinary iniquities,” we con- 
clude, at the same time, with a caution to our readers 
from the same pen, as expressing in full our own 
conviction :— 

“Never is it right to disdain, but never either 
ought we to be abjectly subservient to, the great 
forms in which the spirit of humanity has flowed, and 
more especially those which continue to dominate and 
rule men’s minds in the present age. These erring 
forms, if we can but avoid their errors, will teach us 
much of the lineaments of the true ideal; they are 
the elements of truth seen distortedly, and from 
antagonistic points of view; amid the mutual anta- 
gonism, we shall find there is yet something in which 
they harmonise both with each other and with the 
reality.”’* 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON SOCIALISM. 


HE readers who have followed our articles on 
Socialism will have watched with deep interest 
the movement in Germany for the suppression of 
what is deemed dangerous to society. The object of 
the new law is not to hinder free discussion of social 
problems, but to prevent these questions being turned 
to criminal uses, or made subversive of political and 
social order. ‘The speech of Prince Bismarck in the 
Reichstag showed a generous appreciation of ‘the 
rights of labour,”’ while seeking to save the labour- 
ing class from the influence of evil advisers. 

‘‘ Associations with the positive object of improving 
the condition and prospects of the artisan class, with 
a regard to the increase of their pay or the curtail- 
ment of their hours of labour, are by no means new 
inGermany. They have existed for upwards of five 
hundred years, and have been throughout that period 
characterised by the same activity as they now mani- 
fest. From the commencement of the fourteenth 
century downwards they have furnished us abun- 
dantly with examples of what we nowadays denomi- 
nate strikes. These combinations of journeymen, 
workmen, and apprentices, in the modern significa- 





* Quarterly Review, No. 288, Oct. 1877, p. 382. 
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tion ‘of these respective designations, against their 
employers were of frequent occurrence, and were 
carried on between the antagonistic interests with 
varying success. There were always, however, in 
these instances certain objects to be accomplished and 
definite demands to be insisted upon. The idea, how- 
ever, of grasping at what lies utterly above and 
beyond the respective trade organisations, to preach 
a communism of property, to undermine a belief in 
God and the Monarchy, never occurred to them. 
Even during the excesses characterising the contest 
between the peasantry and the nobles respect for 
person and property was maintained. Demands were 
made for the dismantling of fortresses and castles, 
the delivery of weapons of war and firearms was 
insisted upon, and the dismissal of retainers was 
almost compulsory. These, however, were all mea- 
sures of precaution and safety; no attempt was even 
remotely contemplated to attack the property of the 
nobles. If I sought to define which among the 
associations the Federal Governments determine to 
oppose, and which organisations they will permit to 
exist, I should class among the latter those having 
positive objects in view, and under the former in- 
clude such societies as profess negative principles 
only. Should any Democratic Socialist combination 
come forth and define its object positively as tending 
to improve the condition of the working classes, then 
I will at the least take into well-intentioned and 
favourable consideration these projects, and shall not 
even be affrighted by expectations manifested of aid 
from the State to accomplish this in order to help 
those who are really desirous to help themselves. 

‘* What, however, is the aspect of affairs in this 
respect to-day? A pure negation is combined with 
the principle of destruction, and no one seems to 
possess the remotest idea as to what roof is to cover 
us after the present thatch is torn away. My memory 
during the last eleven years cannot recall a single 
instance wherein the Democratic professors have 
favoured us with an indication of their positive aims. 
I think, though, I understand the cause of this abne- 
gation on the part of those who would reconstitute. 
They do not know themselves what they really desire, 
and are conscious, not possessing the favoured 
philosopher's stone, of their utter inability to perform 
the promises with which they delude the people. I 
do not know if any of you have, owing to illness, had 
sufficient time to peruse the famous legend of 
the ‘Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,’ who covered 
his countenance from the gaze of the vulgar. No 
sooner was the veil rent from before him, but a face, 
whose horrid hideousness .ppalled, was disclosed to 
view. Such a veiled prophet is the phantom 
Socialism, which a large proportion of our generally 
well-disposed working classes have elected to worship. 
They have never seen the countenance of the god; 
should they do so, they will start back in horror, or 
find only the features of a corpse. That the advo- 
cates of these doctrines of Communism, never clearly 
enunciated, should have succeeded in implanting 
their principles among the dissatisfied and discon- 
tented is scarcely to be wondered at. Among our 
countrymen the ability to read is more general than 
either in France or England. The capability to 
understand and assimilate what is read is probably 
less than in either of these countries. Accordingly, 
when these Democratic Socialists scoffingly and de- 
risively describe to these unlearned classes—who can 
read, but are not able to judge—those things they 
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have been accustomed to regard with reverence and 
_sanctity as lies and delusions ; when they assert that 
all contained in our motto, ‘ With God for King and 
Fatherland,’ is deliberately untrue and false ; when 
they inculcate that the belief in God and in the 
Monarchy, the attachment to the Fatherland and faith 
in the family bond, respect for possession, and in- 
heritance of what we gain for our children, is a 
swindle, a hollow phrase and a mockery; when such 
misrepresentations are wilfully made to a semi- 
cultivated individual of the class I alluded to, it is 
surely not difficult to urge such a man so far that, 
with fist down hammering, he cries, ‘ Accursed be 
hope! accursed be faith! and accursed, above all 
things, be patience!’ A poor, deluded, naked wretch, 
what remains for him then but a wild hunt after 
such sensual indulgence as shall render life tolerable? 
Ay, gentlemen, busily employed as I am, and com- 
fortably situated as I am, were I possessed of such 
convictions as the miserable individuals I sketch, I 
would not wish for another day’s life when I no longer 
enjoyed what the poet has designated ‘ Faith in God 
and a better hereafter.’ ”’ 





NOTES ON RUSSIA. 
ee may be thought of the political 


relations of Russia, it would be very unwise 
to refuse attention to facts that bear upon its present 
condition or future destiny. The following notes are 
the result of observation or investigation during a 
ten years’ residence in Russia. The facts prove 
progress in Russia, which, though slow, is sure, and 
which indicate the dawn of a brighter day in the 
future. The Russia of Alexander is as far ahead of 
the Russia of Nicolas in moral and material advance- 
ment as is the England of Victoria in advance of 
that of George 11. In fact, the nation awoke to a new 
life with the advent of the present Ozar Liberator, 
as he is styled by his subjects. 

1.—An open Bible and unrestricted Bible Circulation 
distinguishes Russia from Romish countries. In 
evidence I will only refer to the reports of the Bible 
and Tract Societies, which forcibly illustrate the 
extent to which Bible circulation is making its way 
in Russia, and the kind of reception the agents 
of the societies meet with; this is specially no- 
ticeable in the army. In Rome, in 1865, I could 
not purchase an Italian New Testament; in Russia, 
in 1864, I found the vernacular Testament for 
sale in the monasteries, in the houses of priests, at 
fairs, ete. While the Russiau Church is far below 
the Romish Church in moral energy and the educa- 
tion of its priests, it stands far above it in having 
no Tridentine Council, no “infallible” Pope, no 
strict auricular confession, no exoluding the laity 
from the cup, no purgatory, with its accompanying 
terrorism and roguery, no celibate priesthood. Russia 
is open to that progress which always follows the 
circulation of God’s word and the spread of the 
Gospel. 

2. The Press—Under the Emperor Nicolas there 
were few newspapers and magazines, and the writers 
of these saw Siberia looming in the distance for any 
lapsus penne, but in the present reign the periodicals 
and newspapers are ably written and well supported. 
In the extent of thoir information and the talent of 
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their articles they are ahead of the French press. I 
found much more news and better written papers in 
the press of St. Petersburg than in that of Paris. 

In 1876, the number of periodicals and newspapers 
published at St. Petersburg was— 


In the Russ language ra me ioe 206 

In the German ae ve = om 3 

In the French ... “ eat add ib 1 
In Moscow— 

In the Russ language oe eos Si) 

In German ... fee a i ous 1 
In Astrachan, Kiev, Tiflis, Kasan, Tobolsk eer | 


There were published, in 1876, in Russia, 2,731 
works, comprising 11,182,240 copies. Twenty-five 
ee cent. of these were for schools; sixteen per cent. 

elles lettres ; thirteen per cent. natural history ; eleven 
er cent. religious; the rest were historical, miscel- 
aneous, medical, legal. 

In 1876, 2,950 works were printed ; of these 107 
were in German, 26 in French. 

3. Education Though the education of the lower 
classes is very backward, only 1,000,000 being under 
instruction, yet the ball is gathering as it rolls. The 
budget for 1876 amounted to 36,000,000 roubles for 
education, while the municipalities are doing much 
for it. The army is now on the short system of ser- 
vice, and every soldier is required to read. Whata 
contrast to the times of Nicolas, when reading was 
almost a disqualification ! I remember the pride with 
which a Russian colonel at Kutans, in the Caucasus, 
in 1872, took me to see his regimental school for 
teaching the soldiers to read. This will have a 
great effect. Middle-class female education has 
attained a high position. I visited, in 1876, at St. 
Petersburg, a female medical college, established 
since 1870 ; it enrols 400 pupils, and has a four years’ 
course of study. 

4. Judicial Reforms and Police.—Open courts and 
trial-by-jury are working great changes in Russia, 
training the people to self-government, rendering 
them independent of the machinations of the police. 
The police of the towns are very different now from 
their predecessors. Count Trepof, the late head of the 
police in St. Petersburg, had been over in London 
and had adopted the best improvements of the Lon- 
don police. I had the pleasure of attending lectures 
which he had instituted for the people in various 
parts of St. Petersburg. They were well attended; 
one lecture was scientific or historical, the other, on 
Sunday, was Scriptural, by a priest, and illustrated 
by pictures—a new feature in police administration‘ 
St. Petersburg has 26 magistrates on the plan of 
Bow Street, who hold courts all over the city for 
the trial of minor offences, with the employment of 
juries occasionally. Moscow has 22 such, and there 
are others in the large cities, besides 2,000 justices of 
the peace. These have been an incalculable good in 
bringing justice home to the common people, and in 
relieving them of the incuous of the police as formerly 
organised. 

5. Toleration.—This is a plant of slow growth even 
in England itself, as the history of the toleration laws 
regarding Dissenters and Romanists shows; but in 
Russia it is developing itself. Dissenters, 10,000,000 
in number, are not so persecuted now as formerly. 
The Roman Catholics receive 1,500,000 roubles an- 
nually from the budget. The Jews are allowed much 





greater toleration—so much so, that they have 
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bought up half the house property in Odessa, and 
have doubled the rents. There is a strong prejudice 
against them, at which I am not surprised, for too 
many of them are usurers and smugglers. 

6. Municipal Government.—The large towns have 
their municipalities, training-schools for self-govern- 
ment. Each village has its peasant chief, or mayor, 
elected by the heads of families; a number of these 
golovas, or heads united, form a volest, or provincial 
council. ‘These village municipalities tax themselves. 
The local rates for popular education, last year, 
amounted to 3,000,000 roubles; for sanitary purposes 
to 3,500,000; for police purposes, about 6,000,000 
roubles. 

7. The Church—Though long stagnant, there is a 
ripple on the surface, denoting a movement below. 
The education and morals of the priests are greatly 
improved. The course of instruction for the priests 
in the academies is enlarged and placed on a more 
liberal basis. Ecclesiastical journals are published 
which communicate valuable information on Biblical 
criticism, and ecclesiastical history. One of these has 
a circulation of 25,000 copies. There are 186 eccle- 
siastical schools, with a six years’ course, the 53 
seminaries embracing a course of four years, and 
4 academies, with a four years’ course. 15,000 
libraries are established in connection with churches. 
Christian Missions are carried on with success in the 
Altai, in Siberia, and Japan. 

There is much that an Englishman will disapprove 
in social as well as public life. The changes are 
only those of one generation. But surely the above 
brief statements ought to encourage us to take a 
more hopeful view of Russia. And, above all, let 
us bear in mind Russia and England are becoming 
neighbours in Asia. May the powers they wield in 
the East not be for their mutual destruction, but for 
diffusing the blessings of civilisation in the barbarous 
regions of Asia, so long the habitations of cruelty. 





Che Puuper. 


Say, why smiles the agéd pauper 
Now that day is nearly done, 
Sitting in the thin pale sunshine 
Of the setting autumn sun ? 
Snows of time have bleached his tresses, 
Sorrow’s furrows line his brow ; 
Feeble grown, a life-time’s heavy 
Burden bends him earthward now! 
Shades of twilight close around him, 
Life’s short course will soon be run, 
What so cheers him as he gazes 
At the slowly sinking sun ? 


Hears he, through the intervening 
Years, the call to evensong 
Of his far-off native village— 
Heard when hope and joy were strong ? 
Thinks he of the boy’s wild scramble 
Through the woods, in far off years ? 
Would the mention of his mother 
Touch that smiling into tears ? 


THE PAUPER. 





Thinks he of his proud glad triumph 
When at night her kiss he won ? 

Or why smiles the agéd pauper, 
Gazing at the sinking sun ? 


Doth he muse of youth’s bright moments 
And the wife he deemed so fair? 
Do the bairns that once he fondled 
Throng in dreams around his chair? 
Thinks he of the Sabbath’s holy 
Calm-bestowing rest from work, 
Or the autumn twilight’s saunter 
Through the tall elms to the kirk ? 
Dreams he of his joyful welcomes 
When the day’s long toils were done ? 
Or why smiles he thus so raptly 
Gazing on the sinking sun ? 


Leaves of autumn flutter round him, 
Like a withered branch he seems; 
Foliage, blossoms, all have perished, 
Nought is left but barren dreams ! 
Childhood’s playmates, youth’s companions, 
Wife and children, all are gone; 
In a world that is not homelike 
Desolate he liveth on. 
One by one his old companions 
In the grave sink down to sleep ; 
Little cause has he for gladness, 
Many a grief to make him weep. 
And if all his friends have left him, 
And life’s pleasures all are done, 
Wherefore smiles he, sitting dreamful, 
Gazing on the setting sun ? 


He can hear the chimes that sweetly 

For the heavenly vespers ring ; 
See the worshippers assemble, 

Catch faint strains of what they sing. 
There with friends, and wife, and children, 

He will worship as béfore ; 
Poverty and pain and parting, 

In that calm shall vex no more. 
He foresees the glad home-welcome 

When life’s long day’s work is done; 
Therefore smiles he as he gazes 

At the slowly sinking sun! 

ANGUS M. MACKAY. 





Paricties. 


GrorGE THompson.—Many will have heard with regret of 
the death, in his seventy-fifth year, of Mr. George Thompson, 


| formerly M.p. for the Tower Hamlets, but more widely known as 


a public speaker and lecturer. In the time of the great agitation 
for the abolition of negro slavery in the British colonies, the 
powerful oratory of George Thompson had no slight influence in 
forming public opinion. Lord Brougham in the House of Lords 
paid a warm tribute to the success of his labours. After the 
abolition of slavery had been achieved the influence of Mr. 
Thompson was given to the service of the Anti-Corn League, for 
which he became a paid lecturer ; he also took active part in all 
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questions pertaining to the progress of India and the welfare 
of its people. In the American Anti-Slavery cause he was an 
ally of Garrison, Whittier, and other abolitionist leaders. Being 
denounced by President Jackson, in his presidential message, 
he was compelled, by threats and attempts on his life, to quit 
the country, but he had a noble amends during the Civil War 
in a public reception, given in the House of Representatives in 
the presence of President Lincoln and his Cabinet. As recently 


as 1851 he was mobbed in the streets of Boston, but in 1865 
he was wélcomed to the shores of New England by Governor 
Andrews in the name of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


New ZEALAND.—The total estimated population of the 
colony in December 31, 1877, was 417,622, exclusive of 45,470 
Maoris, This shows an increase over the population of 1876 of 
18,547, of which 12,171 is due to excess of births over deaths, 
and 6,376 to immigration. A regular census was taken in 
March last, but the results are not yet published. The popula- 
tion has nearly doubled during the last ten years. Of the 4,685 


deaths, one-third were of children under one year, and nearly 
one-half under five years. 


Dost MonHamMepD.—The following extract relates to Dost 
Mohammed, father of Shere Ali, the present Amir of Afghanistan. 
Sir Alexander Burnes wrote from Kabul in February, 1841 : 
“‘ We had a hard struggle for our existence here, but all went 
well, and Dost Mohammed surrendered, and I had the 
singular honour of being the man ‘who mainly influenced 
it,” as the public despatch says. We followed the poor 
man everywhere, and there was no rest for the sole of his 
foot. His interview with -me was’ very affecting ; but neither 
to me personally, nor in my absence, did he use a dis- 
paraging word, and on our departure he gave me his sword, his 
all indeed that was left, and bade me keep it as the remembrance 
of a man who regarded me. I hardly know how we shall ulti- 
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mately end here. Many of them say we must take the country, 
and set the king aside ; to me this seems pure folly, but clever 
fellows think otherwise. Of our comirg here at all 1 say 
nothing now. Our connection should have been diplomatic, 
and not military; but the more I said, the less the great men 
believed ; they thought I was favouring Dost Mohammed, for- 
getting it was the good of my masters I ona For two or 
three lacs I could have made all square, and after spending five 
or six millions we are nearer the beginning than the end.” 
This letter of Sir Alexander Burnes was published for the first 
time in 1872, in a new edition of Captain Wood’s. book on the 
River Oxus, 





PorisH ConvERTs.—The ‘‘ Whitehall Review ” has published 
| a list of converts to Romanism within the last thirty or forty 
years. There are on the list many persons of rank, of wealth, 
of learning, and some also of piety—piety of the sentimental 
| not the Scriptural, of the ecclesiastical not the Christian type. 
| The list looks imposing, but after all it would fill only two or 
three pages out of the five or six hundred pages of a Court 
Directory. If any one is weak enough to take alarm at the 
number of ‘‘ conversions,” let the words of Thomas Carlyle, 
wisest of philosophers and shrewdest of observers, reassure him. 
‘* Popery eannot come back any more than Paganism can, which 
also still lingers in some countries. Alas! would that there 
| were no more danger to our Europe thaa the poor old Pope's 
revival. Thor may as soon try to revive!” And with wise 
appreciation he continues : ‘‘ While a good work remains capable 
| of being done by the Ramish power, or, what is inclusive of all, 
while a pious life remains capable of being led by it, just so 
long, if we consider, will this or the other human soul adopt it, 
| go about as a living witness of it ; so long will it obtrude itself 
| upon the life of us who reject it, till we in our practice too have 
| appropriated whatsoever of truth is in it—then, but also not 
tit then, it will have no-charm more for any man: it lasts 
_ here for a purpose, let it last as long as it can.” 


‘‘ HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO THEIR DESIRED HAVEN.” 
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